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I would first work it out roughly, then shew it to 
them, saying, 'Now, wherein is this like, and 
wherein unlike, your friend ?' Then I would 
make them point out certain of his features in 
others, the curve of a nostril, the angle of the 
forehead, and thus I would work patiently on to a 
successful issue. Is it not wonderful ?" 

A reply was modestly given to the effect that it 
was wonderful, really ! The young man turned 
to a row of well-stocked shelves, with the expla- 
nation : 

. " You have before you here casts of my earlier 
works. Notice this bust of my father — my very 
first. Powers said, when it was shown to him, 
that a young fellow who could execute a bust like 
that, must on no account be lost to art." 

(" But even Powers couldn't prevent his being 
lost to common sense," sagely whispered the girl 
critic of the trio.) ■ •■-.: ■•■/' - • '•; .'; •"t-'-'-V- ' : ''■..■' 

" Notice, also," that small bracket . in plaster," 
continued the sculptor, ." it is very elaborate, 
carved with symbolic heads. There is an aston-. 
ishing amount of skill and labor compressed into 
it, but for me it was a mere bagatelle. ,/inow all 
about art." ..■•„. : .,', ■-:■■ 

- This last maybe considered a remarkable utter 
ance, in its way. Perhaps from Appelles down to 
this same Pierce Francis, so much was never be- 
fore said by scujptor or by artist. It is separated 
from Michael Angelo's " ancora imparo " by the 
whole diapason of character. \ ! 
. •' I have executed numerous busts for Ameri- 
cans and English persons of distinction," he con- 
tinues rattling off the names of duke, marquis, 
*-ahd rich republican, as he points out their rather 
"unattractive, marble immortalities; "but here is 
my great work," and an impressive wave of the 
hand assembles his listeners, long since "com- 
■"pletely dumb-foundered," at the proper point of 

J;« if You must have heard of this great national 
subject; at least twenty of the leading journals in 
the United States contained accounts of it. Vou 
see before you what was never attempted in mar- 
ble until how. I call this group Death and 
Honor, and it refers to the triumph of the 
latter in the late war in America. I have intro- 
duced Death seated on his charger, carrying the 
^appropriate symbols, and surrounded by three 
figures representing Courage, Perseverance and 
Strength, each of whom Death overcomes, but is 
. himself vanquished by Honor, to whom, though 
Death may slay the living, the slain belong. The 
conception is entirely original, and the combina- 
tion of so many figures — one of them being 
equestrian — in a single group, with such perfect 
unity of composition, is something, as I have re- 
marked already, that I . have been the. first among 
all sculptors to attempt." . " v.''' .;'«. 
'Shades of Polycletus and Agasander, of Dona- 
tello and Thorwaldsen, molest him not. Rather, 
translate into your beatific language the phrase 
our " Country Parson " coins " concerning veal," 
and, pondering its meanings, ye shall find place 
for hope touching even this young man. 

*' Of course some of our wealthy countrymen 
have sought the proprietorship of this chef 
4'auvre 7" was somebody's humble suggestion at 
this point. .■'.'.'"■"'"■"■' . . , ■■ 

" It would be a very costly work to put into 
marble as you seem to understand," replies the 



sculptor, " and no definite arrangement ha> as yet 
been made, but such a creation as that" — with 
one of these inimitable flourishes — " will not be 
long permitted to retain its present perishable 
form." 

The exit door stands near* 

" In the next room, ladies, you will find many 
of my choicest works, to the pedestals of which I 
have attached full explanations, with the appro- 
priate quotations. Be so good as to examine 
for yourselves, and to excuse me from looking far- 
ther at my own works this morning," — a twirl of 
the handsome moustache, another flourish of the 
small, white hand, and the " interview " is over. 

There is so much of beauty in the creations 
that adorn this outer court ; the display of origi- 
nality is combined with so much of conscientious 
labor, and the play of an etherial fancy is guided 
by taste so delicate that, in spite of the bewilder- 
ing vanity, whose display they have just wit- 
nessed, our visitors are charmed. "'Tis p : ty of 
him," so they all agree, for his own sake, his 
art's, his country's, and leave his studio with re- 
flections, which, if somewhat astonished, are not 
at all unkind, on the failure of the past to teach 
the talented young pupil what the future will, 
perhaps, — even the noblest lesson of his master's 
character, — simplicity, humility. 



WHAT AMERICAN WOMEN 
ARE DOING IN SCULPTURE. 

With Remarks on the Government's Patronage of Art. 
. :•'. :.. - ; SECOND FArr.R. 

■' : .-.(;,\: f .-.. BY J. JACKSON IARYE-. ;.:'.■ 

• In recapitulating the efforts of our American 
women in Europe in sculpture, I would gladly 
include something from the studio of Miss Foley, 
or of Miss Edmonia Lewis, the only representa- 
tive of the recently emancipated race, which Miss 
Anne Whitney so fittingly symbolizes in her Africa, 
described in the preceding article, if I had seen 
anything of theirs sufficiently characteristic as to 
warrant placing them in the list of well established 
sculptors. The bust of Longfellow, by the latter 
lady only serves to confirm the opinion already 
expressed, of the general inaptitude of women to 
succeed in this branch of art ; a fact, to which, 
the. In some respects, striking bust of Abraham 
Lincoln, by Mrs. Joseph Ames, of Boston, cannot 
be made an exception. And the mention of this 
bust leads me to refer to another attempt by a 
young lady, whose name has been much canvassed 
even in congress, in regard to ber claims as an 
artist to re-martyr our late president, under the 
sanction of the national government. Abraham 
Lincoln, as an object for sculpture, at the best, is 
an uncommonly difficult problem to solve, so as 
while preserving his marked physical traits, with- 
out exaggerating them, to interpenetrate the reluc- 
tant material with' the noble spirit of patriotism and 
genuine love of his race that inspired alike his 
private and public acts. .. .' 

No sooner had he fallen by the assassin's bullet 
than art rightly laid claim to the noble man, as her 
own, to reverently honor and to consecrate forever in 
adamantine effigies and stupendous monuments a 
memory which shared with Washington's.the Jove of 
mankind everywhere. Unfortunately the national 
zeal to honor the patriot was in excess of the public 
knowledge of the requirements and limitations of 



art, so that it has proved to be no easy task to ac- 
complish the end in view worthily for Abraham 
Lincoln and the people whom he so truly 
served. Of the extraordinary designs of costly 
monuments to which the death of Lincoln has 
given an occasion to be adroitly engineered into 
acceptation by amiable committees, I need say 
nothing here. For better or worse, they are '. in 
process of completion all over the country, making 
our ignorance of /esthetic laws conspicuous to all 
coming time, although efficiently serving their main 
purpose of commemorating Abraham Lincoln. 
But this laudable purpose has been made the occa- 
sion of introducing into the American school of 
sculpture a system of obtaining commissions at 
the expense of the public, irrespective .of any 
proved qualifications in the applicant, which may 
be called by itself the button-hole art. Its whole \ 
merit consists in separately button-holing senators, 
or those whose votes and influence are necessary to 
obtain a contract or appropriation for the coveted 
artistic job, and by plausible words and flattering 
devices, obtaining a promise of support, some- 
times given as a concession to the kindly weakness 
or indifference of the giver himself, and not un- 
seldom to be rid of a too pertinacious applicant ; 
each legislator or committee-man, touched in his 
self-esteem by being led to believe that it depends 
wholly on his vote whether the suitor is to depart 
in a smiling hope that knows no limits to its grat- 
itude, or in an equally profound despair. 

This is no fancy sketch. I have had a relation 
of the process, far more complete than this, from 
a very distinguished victim of one of these artfully 
and successfully spun webs to catch ten thousand 
or twenty thousand dollars of the money of the 
people, in return for what, as with the common 
run of sovereigns, it will require no inconsiderable 
" grace of God" to esteem the genuine thing bar- 
gained for. ', .'•■'■*' ,1 V" '-'"■■ 

Art itself, all true artists and all who love-- art, 
should set their faces sternly against " button-hole 
art " in the outset, as a wanton beguiler from whom 
nothing true and beautiful can come. Any art- 
lobbying in the halls of legislature must bestopped 
at once, if art itself is to be preserved. Ungallant 
as it may seem to sympathetic legislators who have 
been over-persuaded or hood-winked by the fasci- 
nations of youthful beauty or melted by feminine 
arts of pleading, they have no more right to pay 
for their enjoyment of these psychological luxu- 
ries with the money of over-taxed citizens, than 
to put their hand into the public treasury for the 
means of any other of their personal pleasures. 
If they can be cajoled into the belie! that a fasci- 
nating young miss or a woman of maturer" charms 
can make a better statue of a public man than can 
be done by any of ** . experienced sculptors of the 
country, by all means let them try the experiment, 
but at their own expense, with their own persons 
as models, on their own responsibility. A voie of 
congress for a work of art is in a large measure a 
guarantee of its excellence. ' You, my reader, and 
1, the captious critic, if you will, are virtually made 
to sanction it. However monstrous or absurd, it 
must remain always part and parcel of our history 
and the reflection qf onr culture. A practical 
check on this abuse of legislative functions, would 
be to establish at Washington and in all our cap- 
itals, an efficient direction or committee of fine- 
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arts, to whom all mailers in relation to them should 
be referred for a report, and then decided, irre- 
spective of the sex or eloquence of the applicant, 
aolely on the merits of the thing itself. 

With the present system of lobbying for ques- 
'\ of this character the nation is heaping up 
N^iinst itself a permanent fund of ridicule and 
injustice, besides doing irreparable injury to the 
cause of a popular training of the eye in art, and 
the comprehension of its fundamental rules and 
principles. It is, however, some consolation to know 
that under the present mismanagement, or want 
of any management at all, at the national capital, 
one of two mitigating results is likely to ensue. As 
at least three times as much is paid for a given work 
than there would be any actual call for if executed as 
inch commissions are executed in Italy and France 
for these governments, there is financial margin 
enough for the supposed artist to covertly employ 
a real one, or to sub-let the job to a more skillful 
hand. On the other side, if the novice actually 
does the entire work, its badness may be so strik- 
ing as to effectually put an end to the " button- 
hole'' system of aesthetics for the future. For one, 
I devoutly wish that Miss Vinnie Ream will be 
as happy in executing her effigy of Abraham Lin- 
coln for the great Republic, for which we citizens 
pay her in advance, as she was. felicitous in obtain- 
ing the commission. But it will reverse all known 
experience in the annals of art, and of training 
'and education in' anything else, if in her early 
■youth,. she makes a statue worthy of the nation, 
the subject, and the price (ten thousand dollars, 
1 understand, having been voted her). A female 
Michael Anselo at twenty, is scarcely to be looked 

'MBMKH?.* ■ ■■>,■ -■'• •■••■• '*''<' - .'■'-. ■ ,"-„'•'-'••- V 

' ti any age, however tempting in dollars the 
i>-«u-d offered for. one. .Even this master mind 
ypent many years, of the.hardest kind of study and 

practice,— for he began at thirteen, under the 
IBSsnSniment "masters, and in sight of the Jpn'est 
-.examples of antjqui ty and his own tinie.-^-before 
Tfhejwoduced his youthful David. Notwithstand- 

jng, let us hopefully await the installation of Miss 

Ream's mature Abraham at Washington. "'.'■J-^pi, 



; Washingto 

Ifl must not close this brief review of what our 
female sculptors are doing in the ideal vein with- 
out mentioning another remarkable work, by Miss 
Anne Whitney, called Rome. It is an allegorical 
figure of an aged woman, in the last stages of 
decrepitude, but still showing traces of great 
beauty, and a majestic figure. She is seated on a 
fragment of a Corinthian capital, half-crouching, 
as it were, with her neck bent forward, scarcely 
able to sustain the massive head, which is also 
bowed down by the weight of its drapery. The 
costume is richly classical. On the fringe of the 
robe are wrought medallions, inclosing emblems 
of the Imperial city, and her most precious works 
of art, stolen from Greece. By her left side, just 
dropped from her grasp, rests a grinning, half-lech- 
erous, half-sordid mask, of a tragical aspect, sickly 
cruel, and hideous in features, and which she has 
just pulled from her face. This peers forward 
with a hopeless and mournful gaze, her eyes glanc- 
ing slightly upward, under her heavy eyebrows, 
•»'•* -eeking something she cannot see, while from 
b Jt hand, listlessly reposing in her lap, slip 
unnoticed, some coins. The motive of the alle- 
gory is found in the extreme Protestant view of the 
wretched condition to which the temporal power 
°f the Papacy has brought the once invincible 

^/f^M^ V' : - ; ;•-■■'■ :'-*V ^ ■;'.'■': Hy^SlJ'i.l-. ■ 



mistress of the world ; a forlorn beggar among the 
nations of the earth, unmasked in her hypocrisies, 
shorn of her cunning force, a spectacle to warn 
and repel mankind. 

To enjoy such a composition, one must have a 
cordial sympathy with the thought that inspires it ; 
which, of course, no friend of Roman Catholicism 
will admit to be correct, or even aesthetic in char- 
acter. On the other hand, there are many who 
consider the allegory as a just symbolization of the 
intellectual, physical and spiritual state of Rome, up 
to the period when the temporal power passed into 
the keeping of the Italian government, September 
20, 1870. But be the political and religious 
opinions of the spectator what they may, he must 
confess that the idea, in itself, right or wrong, is 
effectively and harmoniously carried out, the treat- 
ment broad, figure colossally conceived, and bar- 
ring some anatomical crudity in a few details, 
which are scarcely noticeable in a general view, the 
entire motive is graphically rendered. 
" ' Allegories, however, seldom have much success 
with the public. They are too abstract; too fan- 
ciful or uncertain of application; call for an 
intellectual effort to comprehend which disturbs 
the purely aesthetic enjoyment of art. Besides, 
they lack ' that individuality of character which 
makes a statue seem part and parcel of humanity, 
as do the best ancient idealisms of men and 
women in the shapes of an Apollo de Belvidere, 
Venus of Melos, or any of the well known historical 
personages, whose actual likenesses having been 
lost, the artist is left free to reconstruct the desired 
effigy out of his own consciousness of the looks 
and character of the individual in question. This 
sort of inventive composition has recently been 
attempted by Thomas Gould, of Florence, whose 
felicitous busts of the Saviour and of Mephistopheles 
had already stamped his capacity of ideal charac- 
terisature, in a statue of Cleopatra, Before him, 
Story had conceived the seductive Queen of 
Egypt in the light of a beautiful, accomplished, 
intellectual woman, mistress of pleasure, it is true, 
but in the full repose of her power and her pas- 
sions, meditating on her past and future. Gould 
essays to bring before the spectator the strong tide 
of" Oriental voluptuousness, which coursed through 
the veins of the most passionate woman of his- 
tory, whose name has become a by-word for sensual 
attractions and power. : /...:;- .1. 

Cleopatra reclines with her head thrown back, 
on an antique chair, half stretched out in a wanton 
abandonment of limb and pose, but decorously 
draped, though the contours of her' charms are 
fully suggested by the folds and flow of her light 
drapery. Her face bears the impress of a waking 
dream of voluptuous ecstasy. Passion overflows 
her. features, which are beautiful without being 
sensual ; not Egytian in type, or particularly Gre- 
cian, but more in accord with our own types 
of female beauty, in which an ardent tempera- 
ment is indicated by a graceful swell of the 
li'ps, fullness of the eyes, and what may be 
called a general luscious richness of contour, in 
which the passions slumber unconscious of their 
force, until stirred into activity by some over-pow- 
erful emotion. The Cleopatra of Gould lives just 
at the moment when their fullest power is surging 
into activity, stilling her frame into a throbbing 
quiet of expectant, dreamy pleasure, and her face 
into an ecstacy of passive delight, so intense that 



to obtain relief she contracts one leg, and bends 
the elastic foot underneath, into a position that 
would give acute pain on account of the strain on 
the muscles of the instep, were it not now some- 
what a relief to her excessive passion. A serpent- r 
like roundness, elasticity, and flexibility and sin- 
uosity, have been given to the whole figure, which 
admirably expresses the mingled'subtlety, langour 
and fire of the irresistible mistress and betrayer 
of Anthony; a woman whose empire over men 
rested in the varied refinements of a studied 
sensuality, to which her intellect and accomplish- 
ments were alike subordinated. This kind of 
Cleopatra Gould has admirably rendered. Whether 
it is the best thing to attempt in these serious and 
decorous times is another question. 

A most ambitious effort at a great, original, 
plastic composition has been lately made by Frank 
Pierce Conelley, of Florence, in the modeling of 
a colossal group of five heroic, nude figures, repre- 
senting the warlike virtues struck down and 
slaughtered by Death on horseback, at the mo- 
ment his career is arrested by a celestial figure, 
which is called Honor. The application of the 
allegory is somewhat vague and general, and by 
some it is conjectured to refer to the fate of 
the South in the civil war, in which, from their 
point of view, all was lost except their honor. 
As there is small prospect that a complicated 
group of this size, great cost and extreme difficulty 
to put into either marble or bronze, will at once 
find a purchaser, I allude to it solely to conclude 
my remarks, on the idealistic tendency of our 
sculptors residing in Italy, by the evidence of the 
most courageous and enthusiastic attempt yet 
shown, and on a scale which, as respects the num- 
ber of figures, their size, intricacy of grouping, and 
movement, rivals any. similar allegorical composi- 
tion, of any age. Besides, it is an effort quite at 
variance with the usual style of the accomplished, 
youthful sculptor, who was one of the most prom : 
ising pupils of the school of Powers, and had 
hitherto been more renowned for the sentimental 
prettiness and beautiful finish of his numerous 
ideal figures than for their forcible execution and 
manner. . ■ ■-' **■.'.• "„;'„»,-' 

Florence, Italy, December, 1870. '•;. ; .'v-^ : . 



ETTA DREAM E. : V 

Why hang thy head down 
: Thus, Etta Dreame? 
7 ' Why hide thy sweet face ' -J*J 

From me, Etta Dreame? 

I fear that my wooing, - r; . ? - 

My sighing and sueing, ' } ' : '4. -.'. *.^*>£ 

Has mischief been doing \' { > 

With thy heart, Etta Dreame. 

Afraid of my arm, too ; >.'-^ 

v .<', . Fie, Etta Dreame. . 

It never shall harm . ""*..• 

* '■'. Thee, Etta Dreame , .■:■*■* 
' First my heart shall cease drumming. 
And my brain still its humming. 
And my breath stay Its coming. 
. Dear Etta Dreame. 

Look up, little one, 
Sweet Etta Dreame— ''-. 

. None other 'neath the sun 
Like thee, Etta Dreame ;— 
What I thy head on my shoulder— "* 
Nay, 'tis well thou art bolder, '.f' 
For we shall grow older r 

In fepr, Etta Dreame ! v 






Chicago, February so, 1871 



